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NO SALVATION IN WALLS 


In flat contradiction to the gospel of peace which Paul preached to the 
Ephesians in his letter, we have sought and still are seeking salvation 
in walls. Little wonder that the churches’ talk of reconciliation and 
peace is discredited in the eyes of the whole world and of many Chris- 
tiars. A church that secures herself against the world and against fel- 
ww-churches by walls of doctrines and traditions, declarations and 
“distinctive heritages”; a church that in her worship and common life 
keeps apart different races, nationalities, classes, and age groups; a 
church that ultimately believes in a limited salvation, and in hell rather 
than in God’s love for the world—such a church can only learn from 
Ephesians that the world is right in treating it or by-passing it with the 
pity or contempt fit for the hypocrite. Paul and his letter to the 
Christians in Asia Minor stand on the side of those who cannot believe 
that the wall-church is a true or necessary manifestation of salvation 
from enmity, captivity, and death. The wall-worshiping church serves 
an idol. It serves but itself, and is blind to the fact that it makes of 
itself an almost insurmountable wall of separation between Christ and 
the men who are in need of Christ. . . . Unless its structure is wrecked 
from above, it can only be an obstacle in the way of both the needy 
and of Christ himself—Marcus Bartu, in The Broken Wall, a Study 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, just published by the Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See page 15.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Church Committee Expresses a Judgment 





Married Students 
‘To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read the letters of defenders of 
the married theological students’ status in 
the seminaries.» 

The evening before I read the report of 
the Committee on Survey of Presbyterian 
Theological Education, as presented in the 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1958. Page 
490 and the Committee’s judgments are as 
follows: “While we believe that, on the 
whole, it is disadvantageous for candi- 
dates for the ministry to marry before 
completing the seminary course, it is not 
practicable to refuse to admit married 
students or in any way penalize those who 
marry after entrance and before gradua- 
tion. 

Judgment 2: “On the other hand, we 
believe that candidates for the ministry 
should be counselled to defer marriage at 
least until the senior year in seminary.” 

RoperT THENA. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Should Students Marry? (OurLook, Dec. 
15, Jan. 12, 19) 

McKenzie has correctly stressed that the 
decision of this question is a matter of 
expediency. When it comes to weighing 
what expediency is, many ministers will 
differ from him. 

At the time of his studies not a few 
candidates were engaged for a decade be- 
fore marrying. He makes this experience 
of his youth the gauge of his decision now. 
Should it not be rather said, that such a 
long engagement was as unnatural then 
as it is now? 

Presbytery has the authority to guide 
its candidates also in this matter. It is 
a different thing to assume that its guid- 
ance is infallible. Its counsel of patience 
and discipline was good. But the measure 
does not commend itself. 

There are several statements in Mc- 
Kenzie’s article with which one may take 
issue, e.g., the assertion that married stu- 
dents are poorer students than single. The 
main issue I see in this statement: 
“Studies must come first; just as later 
the church must be given priority over 
domestic chores.’ A concept of the min- 
istry is here expressed that is responsible 
for the conclusions McKenzie reaches. 

As a Protestant I believe that there is 
no special clerical estate for which differ- 
ent rules apply than for the laity. For the 
minister as for everyone of his parishion- 
ers the concerns of his profession, and 
even be it as sacred as the ministry, do 
not categorically come before the concerns 
of his family. The concerns of both must 
be balanced. Ministers are citizens, fa- 
thers, husbands, humans too, and must 
not deny those human relations their due, 
or else we are already far on the road to 
celibacy from which the Reformation 
pulled us back. All this applies to the min- 
isterial candidate too. If that student 
waited to his graduation from college, he 
has showed a worthy restraint for the 
sake of his preparation. To restrain him 
and his flancee longer borders on “correct- 
ing” that mutual attraction which our 
heavenly Father has given them. 

Kurt H. Muncunermer, M.D., B.D. 
Rio Dell, California. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 


Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. 
Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate 
15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Salvation of the Jews 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have followed with interest the contro- 
versy over the salvation of the Jews (OvutT- 
LooK, Nov. 10, Dec. 1, 15, Jan. 12). Much 
truth has been presented on both sides. 
In fact, I believe all are much nearer 
being in accord than appears on the sur- 
face. I have not conferred with Dr. Ma- 
rion, but perhaps we are not far from the 
same opinion. I would approach the sub- 
ject from a different angle—the unity of 
the Godhead. And would answer just as 
emphatically—yes. Yes, it is the belief 
of Protestants that the Jews who do not 
acknowledge Christ are lost. “There is 
salvation in no one else, for there is no 
other name under heaven .. . by which 
we must be saved.” “He that climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief and 
a robber.” Yes, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that those who do not know Jesus 
Christ are eternally lost. 

Yet, because of the unity of the God- 
head, multitudes that we are not aware of 
it may know him. None of us are able 
to comprehend the truths involved in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Having worshiped 
with the Jews, I am convinced that many 
of them are well acquainted with my God 
and Father. Jesus said, “If you had 
known me, you should have known my 
Father also. ... He that has seen me has 
seen the Father.” The converse also is 
true, is it not? If you can’t know the 
Son without knowing the Father, can you 


know the Father without knowing the 
Son? 
Jesus prayed saying, “All mine are 


thine, and thine are mine.” Multitudes of 
Jews are God’s people, they are on jnti- 
mate terms with him. Can we believe in 
the unity of the Trinity? If so, can we 
believe that millions who know, and love, 
and serve the Father are strangers to fhe 
other members of the Godhead? 

Those who belong to the Father belong 
to him, so Christ says, just as truly as 
those who belong to Christ, belong to 
God. Yes, Protestants believe that there 
is no salvation apart from Jesus Christ. 
Yet we are compelled to admit that the 
mystery of the Godhead may permit many 
more to know Christ than most of us 
were aware of. Doubtless some have found 
him through channels that some of us 
were not aware of. So I agree with Dr. 
Marion, that multitudes of Jews, and 
others too, are saved. But I reach my 
conclusion by way of the unity of the 
Trinity. 

B. W. BAKER. 
Ward, Arkansas. 


Church Extension Needs 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In looking toward the May observance 
of the Church Extension season, it occurs 
to me there may be some churches that 
would like to contribute substantially to 
the work of Home Missions by presenting 
to churches and parishes needing them 
various items in fair to good condition 
which in their own work have been re- 
placed by “Christmas gifts” to their 
church, or as an improvement in their 
equipment for study and worship. 

Such churches may prefer to take the 
contribution rather than dispose of such 
items locally, and may be happy to ship 
them to churches needing them as an 


extra project. Some may wish to present 
such but would want the shipping cost 
refunded. If any church wishes to make 
such a direct home mission gesture, and 
will provide me with a detailed descrip- 
tion (number, condition, construction, 
whether refund is desired, etc.) I shall 
be happy to provide the name and address 
of a church that would be an appropriate 
recipient. 
A list of such items might include: 
Hymnals (Presbyterian Hymnal; Hym- 
nal for Christian Worship; one of the 
organized, more standard non-denomina- 
tional hymnals—and of course, The Hymn- 
book!) 
Bibles (RSV); Bible dictionaries and 
other adult study books, picture-reading 
books, large picture sets, etc. 
Sanctuary equipment, such as offering 
plates, communion sets, pulpit lamps, 
piano lamps and mirrors, baptismal fonts, 
lecterns, carpet aisle runners, communion 
table and pulpit runners, etc. 
Educational equipment, such as maps, 
bulletin boards, chalkboards, filmstrip- 
slide projectors and screens, duplicating 
machines, record turntables, tape record- 
ers, folding chairs, children’s chairs, etc. 
RAYMOND B. SPIVEY, 
Indian Presbytery, Supt. 
Church Extension. 

Box 267, Bennington, Oklahoma. 


~ MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 


Presbyterian, U. $.—Philip F. Howerton, Box 
839, Charlotte, N. C. 

Feb. 8, Orlando, Fla., First church. 

Feb. 9, Charlotte, N. C., Covenant church. 

Feb. 12, Lynchburg, Va., Royster Memo- 
rial church. 

Feb. 13, Charlottesville, Va., First church. 

Feb. 15, Lynchburg, Va., First church. 

Feb. 16, Charlotte, N. C., Christ church. 

Feb. 18, Knoxville, Tenn., First church. 

Feb. 20-21, Atlanta, Ga., Committee on 
Bequests and Deferred Gifts. 

Feb. 22, Memphis, Tenn., Idlewild church. 

Feb. 23, Southwestern at Memphis. 

Feb. 24-25, Kingsville & Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Feb. 27, Oklahoma City, 
Hills church. 

March 1, Little Rock, Ark., Second church. 

Mar. 2, Springfield, Mo., Pan-Presbyterian 
meeting. 

Mar. 3, Little Rock, annual Moderator’s 
banquet. 

Mar. 4-5, Atlanta, Ga., General Council. 

Mar. 6, Lexington, Ky., Moderator’s din: 
ner; 7-8, Lexington. 

Mar. 9, Danville, Ky., Centre College. 

Mar. 10, Louisville, Ky., Seminary. 

Mar. 11, Hazard, Ky, First church. 


West Nichols 


Mar. 13-15, Huntington, W. Va., First 
church. 
Mar. 17, Hendersonville, N. C., First 
church. 


Mar. 19, Lenoir, N. C., First church. 

Mar. 22, Kingsport, Tenn., First church. 

Mar. 23, Bristol, Tenn., King College. 

Mar. 24, Charlotte, N. C., Philadelphia 
church. 

Mar. 25, High Point, N. C., First church. 

Mar. 26, Anderson, S. C., Men of Piedmont 
Presbytery. 

Mar. 27, Toccoa, Ga., Athens Presbytery. 

Mar. 30, Charlotte, N. C., First church. 

April 5, Kings Mountain, N. C., First 
church. 

Apr. 8, Lumberton, N. C., First church. 

Apr. 13, New York, Downtown Laymen’s 
Club. 

Apr. 22, Atlanta, Ga., Druid Hills church, 
Pre-Assembly Evangelism Conference. 

Apr. 23, General Assembly. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE companies 
have advanced aproximately $410,000,- 
000 in church financing, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The com- 
panies have made 3,630 loans, most of 
them for the construction of new churches 
and their educational and medical insti- 
tutions. Ten years ago the total amount 
invested by such companies was approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. . . . In Cusa, Prot- 
estant ministers and laymen have joined 
Roman Catholic leaders in endorsing the 
execution of former henchmen of the 
fallen Batista regime by the Fidel Castro 
revolutionary government. The execu- 
tions, they say, are “‘justified.”. 
CHURCH-SPONSORED social dancing “‘un- 
der careful supervision and guidance” 
has been approved by the Concordia Col- 
lege Conference of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod. . . . LEGISLATION to 
ban alcohol beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce has been re-introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Rep. 
Eugene Siler (R.-Ky.) who sponsored a 
similar bill in both the 84th and 85th 
Congresses. .. . THE NEW York STATE 
Council of Churches has condemned as 
“shameful and abject abdication” to gam- 
bling interests bills introduced in the 
State Legislature which would legalize 
off-track betting and lotteries... . IN 
THE TENNESSEE House of Representa- 
tives a bill has been introduced provid- 
ing that no clergyman shall be required 
to reveal confidences in court. It is sup- 
ported by the Tennessee Council of 
Churches and other groups. . . . IN As- 
SUMING his new office as_ presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Arthur C. Lichtenberger of St. 
Louis said he believes all Protestant 
churches will move closer to unity during 
the next decade and that there will be 
a new understanding between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism. He 
also told a new conference that he favors 
a larger role for women in the life of 
the Episcopal Church and their admis- 
sion to the House of Deputies, the denom- 
ination’s major lay governing body... . 
A BILL PERMITTING certain New York 
City stores to do business on Sunday if 
thev close another day in the week has 
been introduced in the legislature again 
this year after being defeated last year 
85-61. To be enacted, the bill would 
require 100 votes out of 150. ... THE 
FLoripa Councr. oF CHURCHES is again 
circulating its legislative news letter call- 











Foundation Assets in 
1958 Gain $433,645 


Trustees of the Presbyterian (U.S.) 
Foundation, Inc., learned at their recent 
annual meeting that assets have increased 
to $2.4 million, with bequests and gifts 
during 1958 adding $433,645. 

Executive Director John R. Cunning- 
ham reported that 39 legacies valued at 
$819,000 were being administered by the 
agency in 1955 compared with 47 totaling 
$2.4 today. Earnings in 1955 were $35,- 
890; last year, $84,613. Income from this 
fund is distributed to institutions and 
agencies of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


Men’‘s Council to Back 
Adult S. S. Movement 


Major project adopted by the Presby- 
terian U. S. Assembly’s Men’s Council 
at its mid-winter meeting in Montreat, 
N. C., is a three-year drive to get all 
adult church members enrolled in Sunday 
School. The project is called the “‘Reach- 
ing-Teaching Project,” emphasizing that 
approximately 400,000 of 850,000 mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
are not in Sunday School and that almost 
all of the 400,000 are adults. 

Improved offerings by adult depart- 
ments will be stressed as basic to the 
new program. Men’s councils at all levels 
will be asked to adopt the project for 
1959-61. 

J. W. “Billy” Baldwin, of Houston, 
Texas, is the new president of the AMC, 
succeeding T. Mack Blackburn of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Baldwin is a past presi- 
dent of the Texas Men’s Council and a 
safety engineer for the Humble Oil Co. 

Three new vice-presidents of the AMC 
are: Cecil L. Lanier, Oklahoma City 
(Western Sector); Cliff Milton, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (Central Sector); and G. N. 
Carroll, Leesburg, Fla. (Eastern Sector). 

Two hundred men registered for the 
14th AMC meeting, including chiefly 
presidents of synod and presbytery Men’s 
Councils, AMC officers and minister- 
representatives from the synods’ commit- 
tees on Men’s Work. 

Other projects approved for the year 
include the “Won to Win One” project 
in evangelism launched at the 1957 Men’s 
Convention in Miami: support of the 
Every-Family-Plan for Presbyterian Sur- 
vey subscriptions; presentation of the 








ing the attention of ministers to items 
of special interest to churchmen. 


annual Going-to-College Handbook to 
high school students by local men’s 
groups; provision of church school equip- 
ment; Laymen’s Sunday next October 
18; the American Bible Society’s “Way- 
side Gospel Dispenser.” 

A men’s convention scheduled for the 
fall of 1962 was recommended by the 
AMC to the Division of Men’s Work. 

New AMC officers were installed by S. 
J. “Jap” Patterson, former director of 
Presbyterian, U. S. Men’s Work and now 
director of the Department of United 
Church Men of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Young People Urged to 
Recapture Parents’ Vision 


Buck Hr FAtts, Pa. (rNs)—Church 
youth groups have shown almost the only 
concern among this country’s young peo- 
ple for racial justice, international un- 
derstanding and decent housing, the 
Methodist Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service was told at its annual meet- 
ing here. 

John McDowell, dean of Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Social Work, called 
on all American youths to recapture some 
of the eagerness for social reform that 
their parents had 20 and 30 years ago. 

“Many of the tremendously urgent 
tasks in social reform can never be ac- 
complished unless we can produce some 
people who are outraged at conditions 
which are devastating human character 
and health,” he declared. “Let us re- 
member that Jesus said, ‘I came not to 
bring peace but a sword.’ ” 


Unfinished Business 

Addressing the 200 delegates on 
“Changing American Cities,” Dr. Mc- 
Dowell also cited some of the unfinished 
social reforms still on the “religious- 
civic agenda.” 

These include, he said, making subur- 
ban living available to all regardless of 
race, creed or color, keeping slums from 
developing in rural and city communities, 
and the creation of a climate where people 
of all races and colors can live side by 
side “with mutual respect and trust.” 

The churches as well as civic agencies 
have a primary responsibility in the 
achievement of social reforms, he said, 
“because the church’s eternal task of 
relating man to God can only be accom- 
plished if it works on men and on their 
environment simultaneously and _ con- 
stantly.” 

“Slum living, anxieties caused by ill- 





ness or unemployment, unchecked vice 
and crime, these must be conquered and 
removed, not merely ignored by those 
who are willing to accept God’s help to 
rise above them,” Dr. McDowell said. 
“Our civic duty is also a part of our 
religious duty.” 


Alumni Castigated in 
Football Controversy 


Worcester, Mass. (RNS) —“If alum- 
ni groups were half as interested in the 
educational standards of their alma 
mater, as they are excited about the for- 
tunes of the football or basketball squads, 
we would probably have considerably less 
worries about the quality of American 
education.” 

The Catholic Free Press, official news- 


paper of the Diocese of Worcester, made 
this comment in an editorial on the re- 
lease of Terry Brennan as coach of the 
Notre Dame University football team. 

“The tragedy of the affair lies not, 
as has been suggested, in the theory that 
Notre Dame has lost sight of what should 
be the principal reason for its existence,” 
the Free Press declared. ‘Most certainly 
it has not.” 


“The real tragedy would be if Notre 
Dame succumbed, as frequently do too 
many other colleges and universities, to 
the pressure of well-placed alumni, who 
know that they have their own education, 
choose to preoccupy themselves with the 
one detail of collegiate life which is least 
responsible for them being where and 
what they are today.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Quextions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: P. H. Car- 
michael, dean of the General Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, Va.; Bettie Cur- 
rie, staff, Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Chris- 
tian Education; and James Appleby, faculty, 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


SELF-WILL — THE DEVIL? 


Is it theologically sound to say the 
devil is that part of the personality 
which is self-will and ego and is op- 
posed to the Christian spirit and love 
of God? 


CARMICHAEL: The question reminds 
me of the response of a little boy to his 
mother, who unfortunately was accus- 
tomed to reproving him by saying that 
for his naughty deeds the devil would 
get him. The little boy in exasperation 
one day said, “Mother, you used to tell 
me about Santa Claus and I found that 
he is Daddy. Some day I am going to 
find out about the devil and I expect that 
will be Daddy too.”’ I am wondering if the 
person who asked this question may have 
had something of the Santa Claus con- 
cept in mind. Theological inquiry has 
resulted in equally sound and intelligent 
people differing widely in their concept 
of the devil. The traditional Christian 
interpretation places a far deeper sig- 
nificance upon the meaning of devil than 
the question implies. I believe that self- 
will and ego are often opposed to the 
Christian spirit and love of God but this 
is a far cry from saying that thev are 
the devil. 

RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN 
Will we recognize our loved ones in 
Heaven? 

Currie: I feel very ready to answer 
such a question as this. I have every con- 
fidence that heaven is the kind of place 
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in which we will immediately recognize 
those whom we have known and loved. 
I can’t see our having a God in whose 
fellowship it would be any other way. 


CHRISTIAN’S GOD vs. JEWS 


In what way is the Christian view 
of God different from that of the Jews? 


ApPLEBY: That is a good question, a 
question in which I think all of us as 
Christian people would find some signifi- 
cance because we must recognize our com- 
mon heritage in the Judeo-Christian faith, 
or Hebraic-Christian faith. We have much 
in common with Jewish people in ac- 
knowledgment of the same God. We have 
believed in the God of the Old Testa- 
ment as they believe in the God of the 
Old Testament. Genesis is the same for 
both of us. Psalms, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want,” is our com- 
mon heritage, and much more that we 
can think of. Basically, our God as far 
as he is revealed in the Old Testament 
is the same. I think I would be fair to 
say that the Jewish conception of God 
is perhaps a little more impersonal than 
the Christian one is, but of course, the 
real difference is that the New Testament 
gives us a conception of God which is 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Not only that 
Jesus Christ revealed God and made him 
real to us, but actually, we go so far as 
to savy he was God, he is God, “In the 
beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the word was God. 
The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” Or, as Paul said, “In him dwelt 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 
Jesus himself said, “He that has seen 
me has seen the Father.” So, in that 
sense, of course, there is a striking dif- 
ference. God, as we know him, is not 
only the God of the Old Testament, but 
the God also as revealed in Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament. 


The Free Press reminded those who 
would argue that Notre Dame is pri- 
marily ‘‘a muscle factory” that they “can- 
not minimize the tremendous strides No- 
tre Dame has taken in recent years as 
a center of Catholic and American cul- 
ture.” 

“This is a fact not to be lost sight of 
in the heat of the Brennan controversy,” 
the paper editorialized. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 





NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; WCC, to the 
World Council of Churches. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Genesis. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Heralds of 
Christ, Who Bear the King’s Commands, 
Hymnbook 498. 

February: World Missions (U.S.). 

Feb. 6-12, Division of Christian Education, 
NCC, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 8, Race Relations Sunday, U.S., USA, 
NCC; Boy Scout Sunday (49th anniver- 
sary). 

Feb. 9-10, National Conference, Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State 
(POAU), St. Louis. 

Feb. 11, Ash Wednesday, Lent begins. 

Feb. 13, World Day of Prayer, NCC. 

Feb. 13-15, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, New York. 

Feb. 15, Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents; Ecumenical and Mission Rela- 
tions Sunday, USA. 

Feb. 15-22, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 17-19, Broadeasting and Film Com- 


mission, NCC, annual meeting, New 
York. 
Feb. 17-20, Joint conference, Dept. of 


Church Building and Church Architec- 
tural Guild of America, New York. 

Feb. 20-22, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Sacramento, Calif. 

Feb. 23-26, Protestant Church-Owned Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., St. Louis. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 1, National Council, United 
Presbyterian Men, Wichita, Kansas. 


MARCH, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Amos. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Take My Life, 
and Let it Be. Hymnbook 310. 

March: Evangelism (U. S.). 

Mar. 1, 502nd (1457) Anniversary, Unitas 
Fratrum, Moravian and Czech-Moravian 
Brethren. 

Mar. 2-4, General Council, U.P. USA, New 
York. 

Mar. 4, John Milton Society for the Blind, 
annual meeting, New York. 

Mar. 4-5, General Council, U. S., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Mar. 8, One Great Hour of Sharing, NCC. 

Mar. 8-14, Girl Scout Week. 

Mar. 10, Denominational executives’ ad- 
visory committee on  church-related 
health, and welfare services, New York, 
NCC. 

Mar. 13-15, National Council, U. P. USA 
Men, Chicago. 

Mar. 22, Palm Sunday; 22-28, Camp Fire 
Girls Week (49th anniversary). 

Mar. 27, Good Friday. 

Mar. 29, Easter; Special offering for world 
need and suffering (U.S.). 

Mar. 29-May 17, Easter to Pentecost ob- 
servance, NCC. 
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A Reminder from ‘B. M. Palmer’ 


Editor, THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A., 

Planet, Earth. 

ESTEEMED SIR: 

Your sparkling publication is eagerly 
awaited here. Recently the 1861 Moder- 
ators (Backus of Baltimore & I), to- 
gether with James H. Thornwell, C.S.A. 
Stated Clerk John N. Waddell, Prof. 
Charles Hodge, Gardiner Spring and 
William C. Anderson enjoyed a lively 
review of your splendid 1958 accomplish- 
ments. 

We were surprised that the year ended 
with no “letter to the editor” relative to 
a slip made by Kenneth Foreman in your 
issue of September 22. The boys have 
asked me to reach you through a young 
friend with whom I am spiritually con- 
genial—your contemporary and a de- 
scendant of a long line of red-hot Caro- 
lina rebels. 

Foreman (highly regarded here—he 
and Luccock make up for your genera- 
tion of drab writers utterly lacking in 
our dash and daring), preparing the way 
for the 1961 Centennial, wrote: 


“It began, as everybody knows, with a 
secession of the southern commissioners 
to the General Assembly of the Old School 
wing of the Presbyterian Church. A situ- 
ation had been forced on them so that they 
could not in good conscience have done 
otherwise. The southern commissioners 
had come at no small risk to themselves, 
some from as far away as Mississippi. 
They had crossed the lines of the two 
armies to reach Philadelphia. They were 
not the type to be easily scared or to 
secede at the drop of a hat. However, walk 
out they did... .” (Foreman later repeated 
this thesis for readers of Presbyterian 
Survey.) 


Foreman relates history “As Every- 
body Knows”! He pictures these meek 
and godly southern commissioners with 
their good consciences and no thought of 
secession, struggling through peril, toil 
and pain to Philadelphia to the assembly. 
There, through the horrible machinations 
of Spring-Anderson they are brutally 
thrown out of their beloved denomination. 


Separate Nation, Separate Church 

Believe me! That's not the way it hap- 
pened! I ought to know. Presbyterian 
leaders of the South were not risking 
their necks, struggling toward Philadel- 
phia with no thought of secession. Most 
of us were at home, snorting fiery rebel- 
lion and battling for a separate church 
in a separate nation. Please note: 

1. When commissioners were enrolled 
by Stated Clerk John Leyburn on Thurs- 
day, May 16, 1861, at the Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia, those 
from twenty-five of our presbyteries were 
ABSENT! 

2. Many were absent because of action 
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by their presbyteries to withhold com- 
missioners and funds from the denomina- 
tions: 

April 18, 1861—Presbytery of S.C. re- 
fused to appoint “any of our members to 
represent this presbytery about to con- 
vene in Philadelphia in the midst of the 
enemies of our peace and rights.” 

April 10, 1861—Charleston Presbytery 
refused to elect commissioners to the 1861 
Assembly, &c &c. 

July 1861—Presbytery of Bethel com- 
mended its commissioners for their re- 
fusal to attend the Assembly. 

November 28, 1860—Many members of 
the Synod of S.C., six months before the 
convening of the Philadelphia Assembly 
advocated separation from the denomina- 
tion and suggested that the presbyteries 
take official action to separate from the 
denomination. ‘On Nov. 9, 1861 the Synod 
of S.C. simply took note of the fact that 
all of its presbyteries had withdrawn from 
the denomination. 

Dec. 13, 1861—Dr. Lyon remarked that 
the Presbyterian Church, C.S.A., had come 
into being, not because of the actions of 
the Philadelphia Assembly, but because 
of her own eager and passionate embrace 
of the blazing secessionists of the Synod 
of S.C. 

Etc., etc.—look up the records. 


No Separation 


The description of Presbyterians of the 
South as men with tender consciences, 
carefully maintaining an absolute separa- 
tion of politics and religion is utter non- 
sense. Believe me, I ought to know! No 
one ever tied the church more closely to 
“Caesar’s chariot” than we were tied to 
the Confederate States of America. With 
pious hypocrisy we sometimes talked 
about it (Adger, the exception, reminded 
us flatly that religion and politics ought 
to be tied together) but our official ac- 
tions beyond question demonstrated our 
actual belief and practice. Please note: 

1. It was the expectation of the Atlanta 
Convention, August 15-17, 1861, at which 
plans for the Presbyterian Church, 
C.S.A. took final form, that organized 
Presbyterianism would be a help to the 
Confederate States of America. A thou- 
sand copies of these sentiments were 
printed for circulation—‘It were almost 
treason to sit as unmoved spectators of 
such appaling scenes—pour out your 
treasures into the lap of your country. ... 
If need be let your blood flow like water 
... pray your country through this dread- 
ful war.” 

2. Among the ninety-three commission- 
ers to the first assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, C.S.A., a majority were 
fiery patriots who for months had even 
used their pulpits to stir up support for 
secession. 

3. On November 29, 1860—months 
before the Philadelphia Assembly—I, 
Benjamin Morgan Palmer (really blazing 
that day) said, “I say throw off the yoke 
of this union as readily as did our an- 
cestors the yoke of King George III.” 


(Little wonder I was chosen to moderate 
the first assembly.) 

4. By April 1861 (before the Philadel- 
phia Assembly) even peace loving Robert 
L. Dabney of Union Seminary had be- 
come an advocate of secession. (What a 
comfort he was to Jackson). 


To Caesar’s Chariot 

5. Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Church, C.S.A. tied the church tightly 
to “Caesar’s chariot,” prayed for the 
C.S.A., the soldiers, urged Presbyterians 
to greater sacrifices, assured them that 
God was on the side of the Confederacy. 
On December 19, 1861, the assembly lis- 
tened with rapture as A.R.P. representa- 
tive Quigg did a rousing job of mixing 
politics and religion. (There was no 
Charles Hodge, or fifty-seven others, on 
hand to protest the hearty resolution of 
appreciation which followed his address, 
not one walked out—his “good con- 
science being offended.) 

6. The 1864 assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, C.S.A., in an effort to 
strengthen the cause of the Confederacy, 
pronounced the strife a Holy War, even 
sanctifying slavery (for years, church 
pronouncements on slavery had been op- 
posed on grounds that this was a political 
question and no business of the church) 
—‘‘We hesitate not to affirm that it is 
the peculiar mission of the church to con- 
serve the Biblical institution of slavery.” 

7. In 1866, when we were without a 
country the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica no longer existing, at last we were 
ready to fit our practice to our pretense. 
On every hand we shouted for separation 
of religion and politics. (I shudder at 
the thought of our pious hypocrisy in 
making accusations against our mother 
church, the Presbyterian Church, USA.) 


Deliberate Steps 


Please Sir, as the centennial approach- 
es, let us not be content to accept history 
“as everybody knows” it, continuing our 
blissful ignorance. The records are avail- 
able—newspapers, editorials,’ sermons, 
church pronouncements and deeds. Don’t 
go around making a spectacle of your- 
self with a chip on your shoulder think- 
ing that the Presbyterian Church, C.S.A., 
was conceived from the brutal rape of 
southern commissioners by Spring-An- 
derson. We are not the illegitimate off- 
spring of such an affair. We were born 
when dedicated men took deliberate steps 
to see that the Confederate States of 
America should have a Presbyterian 
Church: 


“That the division into national church- 
es, that is, churches bounded by national 
lines, is, in the present condition of hu- 
man nature, a benefit, seems to us too 
obvious for proof.” (Read it for your- 
selves, the famous address, signed by all 
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the commissioners. See Minutes, General 
Assembly, Presbyterian Church, C.S.A., 
Steam Power Press, Chronicle & Sentinel, 
Augusta, Ga., 1861, pp. 54,55). Why not 
accept this thesis today, the C.S.A. having 
been buried for almost a century?) 

We get along well together here. With 
real charity Hodge explains my fiery con- 
duct by reminding me that my parents 
were Yankees and, being suspect, I had 
to out-Confederate the Confederates in 
my protestations of patriotism. Anderson 
concedes that Thornwell really makes a 
remarkable Presbyterian — considering 
the fact that his father had no religious 
affiliation, his mother was a kind of Free 
Will (???) Baptist, he was discovered 
by a Methodist, sponsored by a Unitarian, 
not a member of any church until after 
he finished college, and was contaminated 
by an un-Presbyterian Yankee seminary. 
We love each other here and hope you 
fellows will profit by our mistakes and 


be ready to join us when your time 
comes. 

We eagerly await issues of THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK and will closely fol- 
low its constructive preparation for the 
celebration of our Centennial in 1961. 
I hope my Confederate Medium can get 
up the courage to forward this to you and 
you to print it. 

With every good wish, 
BENJAMIN MorGAN PALMER, 
Ex Corpus. 
Moderator, First Assembly, 
Presbyterian Church, C.S.A. 


P.S. Get the word to Harrison Ray 
Anderson (Chicago) that he need not do 
penance for the sins of his wild western 
ancestor who insisted on that minority 
report in 1861. Though cherished by a 
host of Confederates, it had no real bear- 
ing on the course of history. 


Great French film deserves widespread attention 


“HE WHO MUST DIE" 


By BOSLEY CROWTHER 


T WAS A nasty turn of fortune where- 

by the shadow of the newspaper strike 
obscured the local opening of the French 
film, He Who Must Die. Everyone con- 
cerned, including the public, was ren- 
dered a loser thereby. For this uncommon 
drama of human conflicts is one of the 
most powerful films of recent years, and 
if it should die for want of attention, that 
would be most sad. 

Those who have not yet seen it—and 
we regret to say the number includes some 
voting members of the New York Film 
Critics, who goofed outrageously (in this 
one’s estimation) by not naming it the 
best foreign-language film of 1958—are 
in for a startling revelation. The title 
does not begin to convey the immensity 
of the issue that is scorchingly drama- 
tized. And the necessarily sketchy pub- 
licity given it since its opening two weeks 
ago has been inadequate tip-off to the 
tempest it contains. 

For He Who Must Die tells a story 
of a modern-day counterpart of Jesus 
who is crucified in his community because 
he insists upon the practice of the fun- 
damental Christian ideal. He would do 
unto others as he would have others do 
unto him, and he would wish this chari- 
table precept be followed by his entire 
community. But the staggering thing is 
that its denial is most stubbornly sup- 
ported by the local head of the Christian 
church, who maintains that its practice 
would bring disorder. It is this cleric 
who spurs the murder of the Christ-like 
man. 


Christ in Crete 
This plainly allegorical story is told 
in particular terms of the personalities 


and problems of a small town on the 
island of Crete at the time of the Turkish 
occupation after World War I. It is 
based on the novel, The Greek Passion, 
by the late Nikos Kazantzakis. 

The town, which is at peace with its 
Turkish governor, is preparing for its 
annual Passion Play and the leading 
roles have been assigned to certain citi- 
zens when a band of refugees from a dis- 
tant village arrives. The townsfolk are 
willing to receive and help them, but the 
high priest and the town’s patriarch fear 
that to help these piteous wanderers 
would tax the town’s resources and pro- 
voke the Turks. And so they frighten 
their people by saying the refugees have 
cholera and thus incite the citizens to 
drive them out of town. 

But a few of the earnest Passion play- 
ers, particularly the young shepherd 
chosen to play Christ and the son of the 
leading citizen, chosen to play the dis- 
ciple John, discover that the weary wan- 
derers, who have camped on a near-by 
hill, do not have cholera—that their only 
illness is destitution and dismay. And so, 
in the spirit of their originals, with which 
they are deeply imbued, they naively try 
to turn the townsfolk away from the ob- 
duracy of their priest. 

It is in this head-on conflict between 
the idealists and the priest, backed up 
by the cynical town counselors who stand 
for order and discipline, that the intellec- 
tual stimulation and physical violence of 
the drama lie. 


Dassin Dares 


Jules Dassin, the American director 
who, as an expatriate, amazed the film 
world with his French crime film, 


“Rififi,” a couple of years ago, is the 
director of this one (as well as co-author 
of the script), and he has packed it full 
with the clarity and tension he so ob- 
viously commands. 

On a wide screen congenial to harsh 
landscapes and people-crowded streets, as 
well as to striking close-ups of passion- 
charged faces, he has crammed an un- 
relenting drama engaged in by full- 
blown characters whose crudities and 
consciences burst from them more fluently 
than words. 

He has not blinked at stinging impli- 
cations—at the thought that an organ- 
ized church could be mainly dedicated 
to the maintenance of the status quo or 
that a great deal of socialistic doctrine 
may be found in Jesus’ most oft-quoted 
words. Nor has he had the least hesita- 
tion to pattern a powerful sequence in 
this film after the famous Odessa-steps 
sequence in the classic Potemkin of Ser- 
gei Eisenstein, or to end his scorching 
drama with militant Christians at the 
barricades! 


Mr. Dassin has created, with the help 
of an excellent cast, headed by Pierre 
Vaneck, Melina Melcouri and Jean Ser- 
vais, a film that should shock, excite and 
foment a lot of thinking about human- 
ity... —By permission, The New York 
Times. 


RESPONSE 


Here are two of the letters stimulated 
by Mr. Crowther’s recommendation. 


To THE SCREEN EDITOR: 


Bosley Crowther’s column last Sunday 
sent me scurrying to see “He Who Must 
Die.” 

At last, a Christ who urges, “To the 
barricades!” instead of “Forgive them, 
father, for they know not what they do.” 

A Christ with “the savvy” to accept 
Satan’s offer on the mountaintop of prince- 
ly dominion over the earth. 

The Christ who blessed the Crusades 
and the Hiroshima and Nagasaki atom 
bomb. 

A “practical” Christ who absolves us of 
blame and says the seat of the trouble is 
not in our hearts but in the insolence of 
office, the proud man’s contumely, the rich 
man’s greed. A Christ who prefers Castro 
to Gandhi. 

A seductive doctrine, Mr. Crowther. 
And championed with an impact to do the 
best dialectical materialist proud. But it’s 
a bit wide of the mark as a Christian mes- 
sage, don’t you think?—WiL11AaM H. Tay- 
Lor, New York City. 





ACCOLADE 
To THE SCREEN EDITOR: 


You have no doubt received many let- 
ters commending you for your magnificent 
and persistent stand on the French film, 
“He Who Must Die.” 

I have seen the movie and do not know 
of any instance in my life when I was 
more stirred. Please accept my respect 
and my congratulations for a very lucid 
and pointed exposition of this wonderful 
film, with all its implications.—JoHN Vas- 
sos, Norwalk, Conn. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e “Beware of the terrible 
simplifiers, it is they who create the most 
hopeless confusion in the long run,” 
wrote Theodore Haecker. Now comes a 
book from the University of Chicago 
Press, written by two sociology professors, 
documenting the immense harm done to 
high religion by the attempt to stream- 
line and sloganize it for popular con- 
sumption. Popular Religion, which is a 
study of forty-six inspirational best- 
sellers published between 1875 and 1955, 
should be compusory reading for all min- 
isters and preachers. It is a laudable 
ambition to meet people’s needs, but how 
careful we have to be that we are doing 
justice to the fulness of the Christian 
message. And careful also that it is 
needs, and not mere ‘‘wants” that we are 
attempting to satisfy. 


TUESDAY e I see that some of our 
Lutheran friends have been organizing 
a Church Ushers’ Workshop. It seems a 
good idea. Certain simple faults can be 
corrected, such as squeaky shoes and a 
too hearty handshake! Only a sense of 
vocation can provide the positive quali- 
ties, and how much ministers and 
churches owe to consecrated ushers. 


WEDNESDAY e@ A lady I met today 
expressed her great admiration for the 
prayer-teaching of Gerald Heard. Al- 
though she is a regular worshipper at 
church, she fails to find there what she 
apparently finds outside of it—help to 
cultivate the inner life. Most of the 
teaching she listens to at Sunday services 
is dogmatic and moralistic. I wonder 
how widespread this feeling is? Does it 
account for the attraction of writers like 
Ouspensky, Guerdieff, and the pull of 
yoga-istic religions? 


THURSDAY ¢ “The religion of the 
average man is a reflection of his undis- 
ciplined self.” I choose this sentence al- 
most at random from the recently pub- 
lished sermons of Dean Inge, The Things 
that Remain. Here was a preacher with 
a stvle as clear as a bell, but it was a bell 
that sounded a deep note. 


FRIDAY © Two newspaper-editors re- 
cently accused their profession of falling 
down on the job of giving their readers 
significant news from abroad. ‘World 
news is becoming local news,” said one. 
“Unless we wake up to the fact, we are 
living in a dream world.” A similar 
warning was given to television news di- 
rectors by Ed Morrow a few weeks back. 
He charged TV with “insulating us from 
the realities of the world in which we 
live.” Some sermons do the same job: 
they treat religion as if it were a matter 
of fulfilling parish programs. 
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SATURDAY e To bring myself up to 
date on the American scene I have been 
reading The Road by Jack Kerouac, 
which is blurbed as “the Bible of the 
Beat Generation.” What fascinated me 
was the pre-occupation of the characters 
with their own past lives; they spend 
hours recalling every small detail of 
childhood, adolescence and young man- 
hood as if by so doing they could re- 
assure themselves that they were still 
alive. 


SUNDAY e [| preached this morning 
in a University Chapel and almost forgot 
that this was an academic congregation. 
Professors and students are human be- 
ings after all. But I begin to have long 
thoughts on the vexed problem of col- 
lege-chapel religion. All preaching in a 
sense is unnatural, preaching to people 
you don’t know is doubly so. 


Movie Ratings 
Small Woman 


Evaluation of the motion picture made 
from the book, Small Woman, by the 
Protestant Motion Picture Council is as 
follows: 

THE INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS 
(Buddy Adler Prod. Fox Release). The 
experiences of Gladys Aylward, the “Small 





Woman” depicted in Alan Burgess’ book 
are dramatized with considerable license 
in this grandiose production. From the 
story of a God-driven dedicated, humble 
English parlor maid who, in 1930, coura- 
geously crossed Eastern Europe, Siberia, 
and reached the interior of China via 
Japan by train, boat, bus and muleback, 
some episodes have been selected to make 
an appealing plot with humanitarian and 
romantic implications. It is full of action 
and adventures and, if viewed as such 
misses completely the motivation of the 
consecrated life of the ome called “an 
extraordinary woman” by those who know 
her. Ingrid Bergman is miscast as an 
English woman and as a missionary. The 
character as played does not bring out the 
convincing attitude of a missionary- 
minded woman—just that of a determined 
one. The romance with a Eurasian serv- 
ing in the Chinese Nationalist Army is 
developed out of proportion and gives the 
story a false ending. Majoring on the 
eventful exodus of the orphaned children 
will provide the popular appeal the film 
seeks. This is well done. Introduction of 
the story with a background of London 
views as a contrast to the many places 
which follow is artistic and pleasurable. 
Photography is beautiful. This is, however, 
a production which will enhance neither 
the cause of Christian missions nor the 
true story of the Small Woman, Gladys 
Aylward. (No audience suitability rating.) 


Recommended by the PMPC: 


Tom Thumb (For Family) 
The Buccaneer (Adults, Young Peo- 
ple) 





E. M. C. Ideas Gained in 


Brainstorming Session 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS) — Ten 
ministers and four laymen came up with 
nearly 100 ideas on how to improve 
every-member church canvasses during a 
“brainstorming” panel demonstration 
here. 

The demonstration was led by Willard 
A. Pleuthner, New York, vice-president 
in charge of brainstorming and commu- 
nications for Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Mr. Pleuthner said the aim of brain- 
storming is “to pile up a quantity of 
alternative ideas.” 


No Criticism 


Criticism is ruled out, he explained. 
He rang a bell whenever one of the panel 
members objected to a suggestion ad- 
vanced by another panel member. 

“The wilder the ideas the better,” he 
said. Quantity is wanted because the 
greater number of ideas, the more the 
likelihood of good ones. 

All ideas were written down by two 
secretaries who sat on either side of Mr. 
Pleuthner before the panelists. 

Nearly 200 persons witnessed the dem- 
onstration, which was sponsored by the 
public relations department of the Great- 
er Minneapolis Council of Churches and 
the Twin Cities chapter of the National 
Religious Publicity council. 

Among the ideas advanced on improv- 


ing the Every Member Canvass were 
these: 

Have the canvass right before Easter. 
Solicit time and talents as well as money. 
Talk in terms of giving a percentage of 
one’s income (and raising it each year) 
rather than dollar goals. Adapt the chain 
letter system to canvassing with every 
person visiting two other persons on a 
list of members. 

Also: Have congregational dinners at 
which members would sign their pledges. 
Have a Sunday school child go with a 
solicitor on each call. Have salesmen in 
the congregation give a sales “pitch” to 
solicitors before they go out. Be sure all 
convassers make their own pledges before 
they go out. Conduct a “teaser cam- 
paign” in the Sunday bulletins. 


United Effort 


And: Have simultaneous canvasses 
by all churches on same Sunday and get 
an over-all barrage of publicity. Ask for 
pledges on a weekly basis. Give every 
canvasser information on amount of 
church contributions which may be de- 
ducted from income taxes. Read Bible 
verses covering tithing. Emphasize that 
people need to give—not to help the 
church—but themselves spiritually. Don’t 
present a budget to the parish. Use 
visual selling charts in the church 
narthex. 
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EDITORIAL 


Who—for Moderator? 

Before the lines are formed in the sup- 
port of any possible nominee for Modera- 
tor of Presbyterian General Assemblies 
this year it might be a good plan to have, 
what we should have periodically—an 
evaluation of the moderatorial work and 
office. 

It is no reflection on any previous Mod- 
erator or his supporters to recognize that 
some Moderators are much better than 
others. Traditionally and basically the 
office is simply a presiding responsibility 
during the Assembly itself. Popular de- 
mand and enlarging opportunities, how- 
ever, have made this portion of the Mod- 
erator’s work only a minor part of it. 
It is still important to have a man who 
can be an effective presiding officer, but 
it is even more important to have one 
who fulfills the requirements of inspiring 
leadership; who, as he goes across the 
church during the year, will lift the sights 
of the people, rally their strength, and 
direct their energies in challening pur- 
suits. 














There are, to be sure, unworthy and 
even demeaning attitudes towards the 
moderatorship. By some it is looked upon 
as a reward for service rendered, or as 
something which a man, because of long 
and faithful service, in some way de- 
serves. There are those who feel that the 
moderatorship is a kind of plum that is 
to be passed around so as to provide rep- 
resentation of various forms of service or 
even different geographical areas. 

If the first of these considerations is 
tenable then the list of those who have 
served faithfully and well on every level 
of the church’s life—who would in some 
way “deserve” such an honor—would 
form a line difficult to number and im- 
possible to reward. It would be unfair 
to take men who have served faithfully 
in one area or on one level of the church’s 
life and to overlook a hundred or a thou- 
sand others who have served just as faith- 
fully in their own sphere of opportunity. 
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If the geographical consideration is to 
dominate, then the primary considera- 
tions of leadership are discarded and 
those whom the church elevates to this 
post of opportunity are recognized for 
some other than their great gifts and 
ability to lead the church. 

It is not unimportant for the church 
to have a strong and inspiring leader as 
Moderator of the General Assembly. Not 
only in the eyes of his own denomination, 
but increasingly before the nation at large, 
he becomes a name and a symbol of his 
denomination. No man can deserve the 
honor or the opportunity. Therefore, it 
should not be awarded on such a basis. 
It should go to those who, by the depth 
of their own dedication and their ability 
to help the church come to grips with 
compelling opportunities of its own day, 
can inspire and lead us forward. 


Is This Flight? 


The recent poll of churchgoers on ser- 
mon topics they would like to hear de- 
veloped (see page 10) raises interesting 
question. This Week Magazine published 
the results showing at the top of the list 
—and note the wording, “How Can I 
Make Prayer More Effective?” 

Of course, a part of the explanation 
is to be found in the form submitted 
to the people—13 topics to choose. At 
the top of the list were, besides prayer, 
in terms of its “effectiveness,” one on 
“The Future,” doing something about 
juvenile delinquency and_ eliminating 
worry and tension by means of religion. 
It may be revealing to see that the topic 
at the bottom of the list was, for men, 
the relation of religion to international 
affairs, and, for women, religion and 
social problems. 

Seven years ago an Episcopal minister 
in Minnesota asked his parishioners to 
choose five topics for sermons—“if you 
could hear only five sermons the rest of 
your life.” Their choices: Immortality, 
keeping faith in the face of adversity, 
securing and maintaining world peace, 
how adults can keep children from losing 
faith, and keeping a sense of dependence 
on God when all is going well. There 
again, much depends upon the possibili- 
ties which the respondents are given to 
check. 

We do not want to appear too critical 
of the responses to This Week’s inquiry. 
After all, some of our most widely-used 
reprints, from Dr. Foreman’s weekly fea- 
ture, are along lines which we assigned 
to him. They have these titles: 

“How to Get More Out of Prayer,” 

“How to Stop Worrying,” 

“How to Get More Out of the Bible,” 
C86... C8C. 

It is regrettable, however, that these 
churchgoers appear to be so complacent 
in the face of earth-shaking issues of our 
time or so indifferent to the relation 
of faith to life. 


It‘s an Idea! 


Credit Union Operated 
By St. Louis Church 


For more than twenty years a credit 
union has been operated by the Oak Hill 
church, St. Louis, Mo., whose member- 
ship is now 1254. 

According to Theodore S. Smylie, the 
minister, the credit union began as a 
project of a men’s Bible class. After 
a slow start it has grown until it now 
has $26,000 on deposit. Current reports 
show 158 depositors and 21 borrowers. 
A dividend of something over 2% was 
declared on deposits for the past vear. 
Now the union has inaugurated an insur- 
ance plan which guarantees the payment 
of a loan in the event of the death of 
the participant. 

Although the organization has the 
usual officers, most of the work is done 
by the secretary-treasurer, who is at the 
church on Monday nights for an hour or 
more when the business of the associa- 
tion is transacted. 

A reserve fund of something more than 
$2,000 has been built up. The law re- 
quires that a portion of the profits be 
placed in this fund each year. Some years 
ago this organization led in establishing 
a unit of the Blue Cross and it is esti- 
mated that 75 or 80 people are covered 
by it now through this arrangement. 

Membership in this credit union and 
borowing from it are limited to the mem- 
bership of the Oak Hill Church and 
members of its organizations. 

In commenting on the program Dr. 
Smylie says: 

“We are rather proud to have this or- 
ganization in our church. I believe it 
was one of the first in Missouri to be or- 
ganized in a Protestant church. So far, it 
has operated with a good degree of effec- 
tiveness and we have escaped a number 


of the complications which might possibly 
arise.” 


9t4 an Ydea! 


HIGH SCHOOL Y. P. 

In Pomona, Calif., a church 
young people’s group wanted more 
weekday time scheduled in their 
church but the calendar was over- 
crowded. The only available time: 
before school. So they provided a 
6:45 a.m. meeting with the min- 
ister for prayer and breakfast. The 
church serves a breakfast of fruit 
juice, cereals, hot chocolate and 
rolls for 25¢. Timing is important. 
They start promptly at 6:45. At 
7 a.m. the minister reads a passage 
of Scripture and makes a few com- 
ments. Then come silent and 
voiced prayers. The meeting con- 
cludes with a thought for the day 
and the benediction. 
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THE OTHER GOLD TELEPHONE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“When I became a man, I gave up 
childish ways.”—1 Cor. 13:11. 


N THE OFFICE of the Governor of 

Tennessee there sits on the desk a 
gold telephone, the gift (the visitor is 
told) of the telephone company. Prob- 
ably not solid gold, for it is a real tele- 
phone with all the usual inner workings; 
but certainly plated, and a handsome 
object on anybody’s desk. 

“You might think that’s the only gold 
telephone in Tennessee,” said the guide, 
“but it’s not. Guess who’s got the other 
one.”” We couldn't guess, not being hep, 
if you catch our meaning; so we had to 
be told. 

The other gold telephone nearly went 
to Arkansas, being presented to a citizen 
of Tennessee not many stone’s throws 
from the Mississippi—Memphis’ most 
famous citizen, Elvis Pressley. Elvis 
himself we have never seen nor heard, 
in person or by electronics; but who has 
not heard of him? With all respects to 
the Governor, Elvis Pressley is undoubt- 
edly the most famous living citizen of 
Tennessee. He makes more money than 
the Governor without having to work 
so hard for it. It is quite possible he 
receives more telephone calls, hence the 
gold instrument. 

At any rate there is nothing specially 
wrong with Elvis. His high school prin- 
cipal is reported to have said of him, 
“Elvis was a good boy. There wasn’t 
anything you could ask Elvis that he 
wouldn’t do . . . except work.” It has 
even been reported, to his credit, that he 
doesn’t particularly care for the kind of 
vocal what-is-it for which he is famous; 
but he has been “typed” for it and he’s 
stuck with it. 

Neither is there anything unusually 
wrong with Tennessee. Most of Mr. 
Pressley’s admirers are not Tennesseans; 
he would undoubtedly have rated the 
other gold telephone almost anywhere in 
the Union. He is a national phenomenon, 
not just a local character. 


O IF THERE IS anything wrong, it 

is with our “culture,” our national 
standards of value. Governors, editors, 
teachers and preachers may talk and 
write all they please about the values of 
life; what people really rate highly is 
shown by what they pay the big money 
for. It is not for government nor for edu- 
cation nor for human improvement that 
the lavish money goes, but for entertain- 
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ment, of one kind or another. 

It does not have to be a very lofty 
kind. On the opening night of the fall 
races at a southern track, more than a 
half-million dollars went into the betting 
windows. Some of it came out again, to 
be sure; but the patrons were ready to 
lose their bets. If you had pointed out 
to most of them that the odds were against 
them, and they might not see their money 
again, they would have said, ‘‘So what? 
How would you get any fun out of it 
without putting some money on it?” (An 
admission that horse racing by itself is 
no fun—but that’s another story.) 

Consider the motion picture business. 
It’s not the great actors that are big box 
office, it’s Brigette and Elvis and their 
lesser imitators. Look at the best-seller 
list in the book business. Walk around 
the shelves in a news-stand or drug store. 
For every book or magazine that can 
be called serious or constructive there 
must be a dozen that are pure trash— 
not so very pure either. Even gossip 
about stars and starlets seems to be able 
to support a number of magazines de- 
voted to nothing else. How many sub- 
scribers could you get for a fan magazine 
filled with stories about philosophers and 
scientists, not to mention preachers? 

The desire for entertainment, to have 
fun, is normal and, within limits, it is 
good. But when grown people are as 
wrapped up in it as they are in America, 
something has gone wrong. What has 
happened is that we are still children. 
It is the mark of the child to want to be 
amused. It is one mark of an adult to be 
able to live happily without being 
amused. As a nation, we cannot say 
with Paul, I have put away childish 
things. We would have to say, Though 
I have grown as large as a man, I am 
still a child, I have not put away my 
childish ways. 
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WO BAD RESULTS of this arrested 

development are specially notable. 
One is that we recede even beyond child- 
hood into babyhood in our hours at ease. 
The child learns to amuse himself, he 
plays games, he runs and jumps, he shoots 
Indians, he learns to stand on his head. 
The poor dilapidated adult does not run 
races; he watches horses doing that, or 
quite as likely, watches the “tote board” 
to see what the odds are. He does not 
play games; he watches captive athletes, 
owned by a local millionaire. He does 
not even indulge in guessing games; he 
watches other people doing it on TV. 
Some sponsors of such programs have 
even resented anyone’s asking, Is the 
quiz game a fair one?—the only proper 
question (it is alleged) being, Is is good 
entertainment? Babies and grown people 
do not amuse themselves; babies because 
they have not learned how, grown-ups 
because they have forgotten. Infants and 
“adults” alike need someone else to hold 
the rattle for them. 

The other bad result is that this pas- 
sion to be entertained spreads out into 
aspects of life where it does not belong 
at all. A couple get married; when either 
one finds the other no longer amusing, 
pffft goes the marriage. A man goes 
to work, not with any sense of service or 
usefulness, but to earn money to be enter- 
tained with over the week-end. Even 
when a man goes to church, he will not 
go often unless the minister, and the 
church’s program, are entertaining. Bad 
theology or bad ethics, like bad music, 
is cherished if only it is amusing enough. 

A generation that turns values upside 
down, that gives less space to world news 
than to comic strips, that distributes its 
gold telephones alike to Governor and 
groaner, is a generation that has stuffed 
its ticket of admission to adulthood into 
the nearest slot machine. 
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Prayer Leads Topics 
Proposed for Sermons 

New York (rNS)—‘‘How Can I Make 
Prayer More Effective?” was cited here 
as the title of a sermon most people would 
like to hear. 

This subject was selected when more 
than 7,000 This Week Magazine readers 
of different faiths responded to a recent 
article called “Pick the Sermon You’d 
Like to Hear.’”’ The magazine, which is 
published in New York, has a national 
circulation. 

Thirteen titles were listed on the reply 
form, among them: “Death, Judgment, 
Heaven and Hell,” “How Can Religion 
Curb Juvenile Delinquency?” and 
“How Can Religion Eliminate Worry 
and Tension?” The least checked sub- 
ject was “How Can I Take Religion into 
My Business Life?” 

Most popular topic with women was 
“How Can I Make Prayer More Effec- 
tive?” while most men voted for “How 
Can I Make the Greatest Contribution 
to Life?” 

Least popular with men was “Reli- 
gious Approach to International Prob- 
lems.”” The lowest number of votes from 


women went to “Religious Approach to 
Social Problems.” (Editorial, page 8.) 


N. Z. Presbyterians Are 
Cautioned on Race Relations 


HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND (RNS)— 
Racial tensions between Maoris and Eu- 
ropeans in this country cannot be ignored 
without serious consequences, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the New Zealand Pres- 
byterian Church was warned at its an- 
nual meeting here. 

The warning was voiced in a report 
on race relations prepared by a joint 
committee of the Assembly and the Pres- 
byterian Maori Synod. 

Noting that while in the eyes of the 
law the two races have equality with 
minor exceptions, the report said the final 
test must be made in other areas of life. 

‘‘Many employers will not engage a 
Maori if a European is available,” it 
declared. “People who work with Maoris 
on the friendliest of terms rarely invite 
them into their homes as they would 
other workmates and friends. Mixed mar- 
riages between the two races meet diffi- 
culties because neither community ap- 
proves such unions without question.” 
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The report suggested three ways in 
which the European can contribute to the 
welfare of the Maori people. These were: 
“educational and technical assistance; 
moral and spiritual leadership; and spar- 
ing the Maori the humiliation of being 
regarded as the object of charity.” 

The number of those now under the 
pastoral care of the New Zealand Pres- 
byterian Church has increased 65% in 
the past ten years—to 457,000, while 
contributions have trebled. The evange- 
listic “New Life Movement” is credited 
with much of tris gain. 


Illinois Bill Seeks 
Right to Will Body 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. (RNS)—A bill to 
clarify the right of a person to authorize 
the gift of any part of his body, after 
death, has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture by Rep. George P. Coutrakon, (R.- 
Springfield). 

Designed to aid medical science, the 
bill was drafted by the Illinois Bar Asso- 
ciation so that anyone may give his eyes 
to an eye bank “for research or other pur- 
poses,” without legal delays. 

A statement issued by the bar associa- 
tion said: “Whether a testator presently 
has the power to dispose of his own body 
by will is debatable. This bill would 
clearly give him that power.” 





Administrators Being Named 
To Staffs of Many Churches 


The work of the business administrator 
on the staff of churches holds increas- 
ing opportunities for laymen, according 
to Gust F. Jahnke, director of Christian 
Service of the First church, Utica, N. Y. 

As a result of a study which he made 
recently, Mr. Jahnke says that seven per 
cent of the United Presbyterian, USA, 
congregations now have full-time, sal- 
aried administrators and that many 
churches with more than 1,000 members 
are considering adding such a person. 

The work of these administrators in- 
cludes the supervision of church pur- 
chases, budget controls, financial records 
and maintenance of property. 

Many of these administrators, he says, 
maintain a file showing the abilities and 
interests of church members. Some ad- 
ministrators are responsible for visiting 
prospective new members. 

Among those replying to his inquiry, 
Mr. Jahnke said all but three of the ad- 
ministrators are laymen, most of them 
having left jobs with industry to take 
their present work. Approximately 10% 
were formerly teachers or school admin- 
istrators. Most of them are members of 
the churches that employed them. 


Lutherans Find Need 


New York (SpectaL)—Gould Wick- 
ey, executive secretary of the Board of 
Higher Education of the United Lu- 
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theran Church in America, said here that 
“throughout Protestant churches there is 
a growing recognition of the need for 
the office of church business manager in 
local parishes.” 

Dr. Wickey said a church business 
manager can assume many responsibili- 
ties which now burden pastors and which 
can be done just as well by qualified lay- 
men. 

When a parish employs a business 
manager, Dr. Wickey said, it can often 
release an assistant or associate pastor 
to fill a vacant parish. There are now 
400 pastoral vacancies in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


MONDAY IS URGED FOR 
“PASTORS’ SUNDAY” 


HANNOVER, GERMANY (RNS)—Prot- 
estant clergymen’s groups in West Ger- 
many are campaigning to have Monday 
designated as ‘““Pastor’s Sunday.” 

They are recommending that Mondays 
be officially set aside as a clergymen’s rest 
day, except for a few who must remain 
available for emergencies. 

Their contention is that pastors can no 
longer in good conscience preach about 
the Third Commandment when they 
themselves cannot maintain the ‘“God- 
given rhythm of work and rest with no 
free Sunday or Saturday, and with only 
a few free evenings during the week.” 


Birth Control Defended 
On Moral Grounds 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—There 
is no moral reason why Protestant mar- 
tied couples should hesitate to use med- 
ically-accepted birth control therapy, a 
New York Protestant leader said here. 

“Planned parenthood practiced in 
Christian conscience fulfills rather than 
violates the will of God,” declared Dan 
M. Potter, executive director of the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New York. 

He reviewed the basic position of Prot- 
estantism in reference to planning fam- 
ilies and responsible parenthood at a 
luncheon for clergymen. 

Dr. Potter told the ministers that the 
New York Protestant Council is “very 
pleased” with the way the city’s depart- 
ment of hospitals and welfare is proceed- 
ing under a new regulation which permits 
birth control therapy. 
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The regulation went into effect follow- 
ing a controversy over birth control pol- 
icy in city hospitals that flared in the 
open last summer. 


“Partial Victory” 


Dr. Potter said the regulation repre- 
sents only a “partial victory,” however, 
because “the new policy provides permis- 
sion for the medical profession to pre- 
scribe therapeutic counseling and advice 
when the patient’s life is endangered. 

“Our (the Protestant Council’s) posi- 
tion goes much further than that,” Dr. 
Potter explained. 

“We agree with the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine that child-spacing 
should be recognized as a medical indi- 
cation for contraceptive medicine.” 

Protestantism supports planned par- 
enthood, Dr. Potter said, because: 


“Parenthood is one of the major pur- 
poses of marriage. 

“The welfare and happiness of parents 
and each child are extremely important. 

“It is the duty of responsible parents to 
use all truth from God revealed through 
the Bible, church, minister, doctor, re- 
searcher, marriage counsellor and the 
Holy Spirit speaking directly to their con- 
science in planning and producing their 
family in order to fulfill God’s highest ex- 
pectation of them as parents. 

“The conjugal act itself contributes im- 
portant spiritual benefits to a happy mar- 
riage and the full expression of sex rela- 
tions requires a large measure of freedom 
and spontaneity. Fear of pregnancy creates 
an atmosphere in which such freedom and 
spontaneity are impossible.” 


Pastor Told to Leave 


Church Business Alone 


Pasco, WasH. (RNS)—Four deacons 
of the New Hope Baptist church here 
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have secured a court order requiring their 
pastor to restrict his activities to spirit- 
ual matters and leave church business 
affairs alone. 

The deacons claimed that L. G. Bur- 
kett, their pastor for seven months, took 
over authority of the church board at a 
December 27 meeting and silenced mem- 
bers of the congregation who opposed his 
plans. 

Superior Judge James Lawless issued 
a temporary restraining order against Mr. 
Burkett barring him from taking part in 
church business affairs. 

The order also restrains the four com- 
plaining deacons from disposing of the 
church building and land, valued at 
$6,000, until the controversy is settled. 
The church was built with voluntary 
labor and donations in East Pasco. 


Radio-TV Center 
To Train Ministers 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—A $4,000,000 
institute to train ministers and laymen 
in the use of radio and television in 
spreading the gospel will be established 
here in honor of E. Stanley Jones, veteran 
Methodist missionary evangelist and 
author. 

It will be known as the E. Stanley 
Jones Institute of Communicative Arts 
and will serve as a teaching affiliate of 
the Protestant Radio and TV Center on 
the campus of Emory University. 

Dr. Jones is known for advocating 
wider use of radio and TV in spreading 
Christianity both in this country and 
overseas. 


Chairman of the institute’s organiz- 
ing committee is James Sells, associate 
secretary of the Methodist Southeastern 
Jurisdiction and vice-president in charge 
of development at the center. 

“In ten years TV has made such an 
impact on people that we think it’s been 
here forever,” he said. “We’ve got to 
find out how radio and TV have reached 
the people and adapt these techniques to 
religion.” 

Dr. Sells said the institute will offer 
training in radio, TV, audio-visual aids, 
music, drama, speech and creative writ- 
ing. These courses will be taught by 
lecturers, instructors and technical spe- 
cialists, either in the institute’s own head- 
quarters or in seminaries where students 
will receive academic credit for their 
work, 

He emphasized that students will not 
be trained to operate cameras and other 
technical equipment, explaining that “our 
first concern is spreading the gospel; tech- 
nique comes second.” 

The institute also will operate a Spirit- 
ual Life Research Department, Dr. Sells 
said. 

An extension department will provide 
for summer workshops, a traveling studio 
and instruction by means of tape and 
film. 

The Protestant Center, established ten 
years ago to produce radio and TV pro- 
grams, is operated by five denominations. 
They are: The Methodist Church, Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., United Presby- 
terian Church, USA, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and United Lutheran Church 
in America. 
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944 an Jdea! 


First church, Jackson, Mich., did 
something which might be an idea 
for others. Upon completion of 
their new building, the church 
members put on a special dinner 
and program for all the workmen 
who had had a share in the con- 
struction project. The Jacksonians 
thus expressed their appreciation 
of the fine workmanship and con- 
tinued interest on the part of the 
artisans responsible for their new 
place of worship.—Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian. 














Roman Catholics and Unity 


NOTE—The following question and an- 
swer appeared in Roman Catholic publica- 
tions in this country.—Editors. 


Why is it that the Catholic Church refuses 
to take part in any conference looking to- 
ward the unification of the various Christian 
bodies in the world today? Is not a united 
front against all enemies of Christendom 
most necessary? 

In answer to this question, Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, in one of his radio ad- 
dresses, had this to say: “All that hap- 
pened in the life of Christ happens in 
the life of his church.” 

In the courtroom of the High Priest 
Annas, we find the reason for the Catho- 
lic Church’s attitude in refusing to take 
part in movements for federation such 
as those inspired by present world con- 
ferences on religion. 

In so many words, the church says to 
those who invite her, “I know that you 
will welcome me to your conferences if 
I say that I am not divine. I know ritu- 
alists throughout the world feel the need 
of my ceremonials and would grasp my 
hand if I would but relinquish my claim 
to be divine. I know the church doors 
of the world would rejoice to see me pass 
in. I know your welcome would be sin- 
cere. 

“T know you desire the union of Chris- 
tendom—but I cannot. Why do you ask 
me? If your first principle is that I am 
not divine but just a human organization 
like your own, that I am a human insti- 
tution like all other human institutions 
founded by erring men and women; if 
your first principle is that I am human 
and not divine, then there is no common 
ground for conference. I must refuse.” 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


POSITION WANTED 


MINISTER in West Virginia, with wife and 

one small son, is available for a change 
in pastorates. Would prefer rural parish, 
but will consider a small-town church. 
Will be glad to hear from your pulpit com- 
mittee, if you are seeking a minister. 
Please reply to Box F-16, c/o Presbyterian 
Outlook. 
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Responsibility to God and Man 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 15, 1959 
Mark 12:28-34 


Jesus’ summary of the Law and the 
Prophets was provoked by the question 
of a professional student of the law dur- 
ing his last week in Jerusalem. His en- 
emies had sought by their questions to 
discredit him with the people or to bring 
him under the condemnation of the Ro- 
man authorities. One of the Scribes, 
perceiving that Jesus had answered them 
well, asked in order that he might learn. 
“Which commandment is the first of 
all?” 

To understand this question we must 
remember that the Jewish code of moral- 
ity was extremely complex and consisted 
of a large number of minute requirements 
and regulations (the rabbis counted 613 
commands in the law, of which 248 were 
positive orders and 365 prohibitions), 
with no distinction drawn between ethical 
and ceremonial obligations. There was 
a tendency, however, among the Phari- 
sees of Jesus’ day to recognize a grada- 
tion within these precepts of the law, to 
account some great in the sense of funda- 
mental and others small in the sense of 
derivative. But since this distinction 
tended to make men think of the “‘light” 
commandment as less binding than the 
“weighty” or grave ones, and so to leave 
the former undone, many teachers ob- 
jected to such an attempt. Later rabbis 
insisted that there were ‘‘no greater and 
no less commandments.”” This particular 
scribe, no doubt, thought that here was 
a great teacher who could throw some 
light on the problem, that possibly there 
was an opportunity here to get an answer 
to the standing question about the First 
Commandment. Which, amid the mad- 
dening maze of rules, was the most essen- 
tial ? 


I. The First Commandment 

The First Commandment, Jesus re- 
plied, was that taken from Deuteronomy 
6:4-5, which Moses himself had declared 
epitomized all God’s requirements (Dt. 
6:1-3), and which was repeated every 
morning and evening in the temple as a 
call to worship: “Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God, the Lord is one: and you 
shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind, and with all your 
strength.” 

“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is one’—in these words. Jesus 
proclaims, as Moses had done before 
him, 


“that man’s ultimate allegiance may not 
be divided. It was the greatest service 
which the Hebrew religion rendered a 
world full of idolatry and tribal gods. 
Nor is that service less needed in our 
twentieth-century world, so full of vigor- 
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ous idolatry. Aldous Huxley has pointed 
out that one unexpected result of the 
decay of a genuine monotheism has been 
the spread of polytheism. Some of the 
old gods of Greek and Roman mythology 
have flourishing cults: Venus, the symbol 
of sex; Mars, the god of war; Minerva, 
the patron goddess of intellect; Vulcan, 
the iron-monger, the symbol of an indus- 
trial civilization.” (Halford E. Luccock 
in The Interpreter’s Bible.) 


In his Dynamics of Faith (now avail- 
able in paper-back) Paul Tillich de- 
scribes faith as “the state of being ulti- 
mately concerned.” Says he: 


“Man, like every living being, is con- 
cerned about many things, above all those 
which condition his very existence, such 
as food and shelter. But man, in contrast 
to other living beings, has spiritual con- 
cerns—cognitive, aesthetic, social, politi- 
eal. Some of them are urgent, often ex- 
tremely urgent, and each of them as well 
as the vital concerns can claim ultimacy 
for a human life or the life of a social 
group. If it claims ultimacy it demands 
the total surrender of him who accepts 
this claim, and it promises total fulfill- 
ment even if all other claims have to be 
subjected to it or rejected in its name. 
If a national group makes the life and 
growth of the nation its ultimate concern, 
it demands that all. other concerns, eco- 
nomic well being, health and life, family. 
aesthetic and cognitive truth, justice and 
humanity, be sacrificed. The extreme na- 
tionalisms of our century are laboratories 
for the study of what ultimate concern 
means in all aspects of human existence, 
including the smallest concern of one’s 
daily life. Everything is centered in the 
only god, the nation—a god who certainly 
proves to be a demon, but who shows 
clearly the unconditional character of 
ultimate concern.... 

“Another example .. . equally reveal- 
ing, is the ultimate concern with ‘success’ 
and with social standing and economic 
power. It is the god of many people in 
the highly competitive Western culture, 
and it does what every ultimate concern 
must do: it demands unconditional sur- 
render... .” 


We may give lip service to another god 
or to the one true God, but the nature of 
the God we actually worship is defined 
by that about which we are ultimately 
concerned, for which if need be we will 
sacrifice everything else. 

In the Old Testament 


“the content of this concern is not the 
nation—although Jewish nationalism has 
sometimes tried to distort it into that— 
but the content is the God of justice, who, 
because he represents justice for every- 
body and every nation, is called the uni- 
versal God, the God of the universe. He 
is the ultimate concern of every pious 
Jew, and therefore in his name the great 
commandment is given.” 


“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one. And you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your mind, 


and with all your strength”—in modern 
language, You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, mind and will, 
and in each case with all your might; 
intellect, affection and will are to be put 
entirely at his disposal. 

“This,” Tillich insists, “is what ulti- 
mate concern means and from these words 
the term ‘ultimate concern’ is derived. 
They state unambiguously the character 
of genuine faith, the demand of total sur- 
render to the subject of ultimate concern.” 

Halford E. Luccock, commenting on 
Jesus’ words, says: 

“The truth here enunciated is a tre- 
mendous one, with relevance to every 
thought and act of life. Jesus says clearly 
that no number of acts can fulfill God’s 
requirements. God asks the giving of the 
whole personality. . . All of a man’s 
being, his moral nature, his emotion, his 
intellect, his energy, must go into his love 
of God if that love is to be acceptable to 
God and adequate for the shaping of his 
own life. When we give to God a mere 
fraction of ourselves, God himself becomes 
a mere fraction of what he might be to us. 

“Great stress should be laid on the 
words ‘with all your mind.’ That stress 
is always needed; but we can say without 
exaggeration that the need grows greater 
as life and the world become more com- 
plicated, and simple solutions of complex 
problems become more and more impos- 
sible. Then the need of brains and intel- 
ligence in religion is intensified. Yet it is 
just the dedication of the mind to the 
love of God which is so often withheld. 
... The character in H. G. Well’s Croquet 
Player spoke for many as he responded 
to the appeal for help in preventing World 
War II: ‘I am willing to fall in with 
anything promising. But if I am to think, 
that is too much.’ Loving God with the 
mind means more than the joy of intellec- 
tual apprehension; it means also the 
willingness to have our minds changed in- 
to harmony with his mind, to give up our 
settled ways, to surrender our cherished 
prejudices. Nothing less than that is lov- 
ing God.” 

But the other aspects of our person- 
ality are equally important. Our affec- 
tions must be centered supremely on God, 
which means, among other things, on 
those values which accord with his being 
—truth, justice, mercy and goodwill. And 
our wills must be brought into accord 
with his will—we must seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness—on earth 
as in heaven. 

For further consideration: “When we 
give to God a mere fraction of ourselves, 
God himself becomes a mere fraction 
of what he might be to us.’’ Could this 
be the reason that God does not mean 
more to us than he does? 


ll. The Second Commandment 
The scribe had not asked for a Second 
Commandment; nevertheless Jesus pro- 
ceeded to add it. Why? Assuredly, it 
must have been because without it the 
First Commandment is incomplete. To 
love God is the first and great command- 
ment, but there is a second like unto it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments the 
whole law hangeth and the prophets.” 
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One of the disciples who heard Jesus 
later elaborated the thought: “If any one 
says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, 
he is a liar; for he who does not love his 
brother whom he has seen, cannot love 
God whom he has not seen. And this 
commandment we have from him, that he 
who loves God should love his brother 
also” (1 Jn. 4:20-21). One of the trage- 
dies of Christian history is that so often 
professed followers of Christ have not 
realized that this is an _ indissoluble 
union. Love to God finds its only ade- 
quate fulfillment in love to one’s neigh- 
bor. But there is another aspect to this 
relationship. Love to one’s neighbor must 
be rooted in love of God if it is to be 
wise (not mere sentimentality); if it is 
to endure (even when we meet persistent 
unfriendliness, or sheer unloveliness) ; if 
it is to be universal (excluding none— 
no race, no class, no individual). 

Jesus’ Second Commandment, like the 
first, is taken from the Old Testament. 
It does not, however, occupy the com- 
manding position of the first, but is 
brought in only incidentally in Leviticus 
19:18, where it is parallel to such com- 
mandments as, “Thou shalt not sow thy 
field with two kinds of seed.” Moreover 
in Moses’ law, “neighbor” is quite evi- 
dently restricted to fellow-Jews, while 
Jesus widened the meaning to fellowman, 
to anyone who has a need which we can 
help to meet. (Cf. Luke 10:30-37.) 

The Second Commandment does not 
merely enjoin love for one’s neighbor, 
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but also for one’s self. Love for our 
neighbor is not to blind us to our own 
needs, our own rights; concern for our 
own wants isnot to make us careless of 
the needs of our fellowmen. We are to 
love God with all our heart, mind and 
will. We are to love our neighbors even 
as we do ourselves. 

To avoid popular misconceptions we 
should note that the Greek word which 
is translated “love” applies to volition 
rather than to the emotions, to the will 
rather than to the affections. Love to God 
manifests itself primarily in obedience. 
As Jesus said, “If you keep my com- 
mandments, you will abide in my love, 
just as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in his love” (Jn. 
15:10). To love one’s neighbor is to 
cherish goodwill toward him, to be ready 
to aid him, when the opportunity offers, 
whether we like him or no. To love one’s 
self means to lose one’s life in order 
that he may find it (Mark 8:35). 

If I love God with all my heart and 
soul and mind, I shall obey the first 
four commandments given by Moses (Ex- 
odus 20:3-11): I shall not put any other 
gods before him; I shall not worship any 
imitation of God; I shall not take his 
name in vain; I shall not fail to observe 
the Sabbath day. But all these command- 
ments except the last are negative. They 
present, as it were, God’s minimum re- 
quirements. Jesus’ great commandment 
is positive. It requires the maximum of 
devotion and service. 

The second of Jesus’ great command- 
ments applies in similar fashion to the 
second table of Moses’ law (Exodus 20: 
12-17): If I love my neighbor as myself, 
I shall not kill him, nor commit adultery, 
nor steal, nor bear false witness against 
him, nor covet his possessions. I will 
desire my neighbor’s rest on the Sabbath 
as I desire my own. I will honor and 
reverence my parents. But these com- 
mandments of Moses, as the others, are 
a sort of minimum requirement, an enu- 
meration of specific things that I must 
be careful to refrain from doing—again 
a sort of negative righteousness. But 
Jesus’ Second Commandment involves a 
positive attitude toward mv neighbor— 
“not just a refraining: from outward acts 
of enmity, not just the restraining of 
my covetous nature with regard to his 
possessions, but a positive desire for his 
good that will express itself in outward 
acts of definite goodwill.” Love, then, 
is the fulfillment of the law. Man’s whole 
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duty toward God and man is summed up 
in this single requirement. 

Dr. Philip E. Jacob, professor political 
science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently published the findings of 
fifteen years of study of college student 
attitudes on fifty of the nation’s campuses 
—not including, however, those of any 
denominational colleges, which might 
have modified his findings somewhat. Dr, 
Jacob found that college student values 
today are “remarkably homogenous, and 
in many ways appear quite different from 
earlier generations. . .. A dominant char- 
acteristic of the current student genera- 
tion is that they are gloriously contented 
both in regard to their day-to-day activity 
and their outlook for the future.” Fur- 
thermore Jacob reported that “the great 
majority of students appear unabashedly 
self-centered. They aspire for material 
gratifications for themselves and _ their 
families. They intend to look out for 
themselves first and expect others to do 
likewise.” 

Is this an attitude which is to be ex- 
pected at a certain stage of a young 
man’s development—a passing phase, as 
it were? Or does it reflect the attitude of 
the average American home? 

More than a hundred years ago Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in his essay, Man the 
Reformer, said: 

“Let our affection flow out to our fellows; 
it would operate in a day the greatest 
of all revolutions. It is better to work on 
institutions by the sun than by the wind. 
The state must consider the poor man, and 
all voices must speak for him. Every child 
that is born must have a just chance for 
his bread. Let the amelioration in our 
laws of property proceed from the conces- 
sion of the rich, not from the grasping 
of the poor. ... Let us understand that 
the equitable rule is that no one should 
take more than his share, let him be ever 
so rich. Let me feel that I am to be a 
lover. I am to see to it that the world is 
the better for me, and to find my reward 
in the act. Love would put a new face 
on this weary world in which we dwell as 
pagans and enemies too long. . . . Once 
or twice in history it has been tried in 
illustrious instances, with signal success. 
This great, overgrown, dead Christendom 
of ours still keeps alive at least the name 
of a lover of mankind. But one day all 
men will be lovers; and every calamity 
will be dissolved in the universal sun- 
shine.” 


Emerson wrote in the day when Amer- 
icans were supremely confident of the 
future. We no longer have his easy 
optimism. Was his dream, then, an idle 
one? 

Can we be expected to love God with 
all our heart, soul and mind and our 
neighbor as ourselves, or is this an ideal 
toward which we must forever strive, 
but which will forever elude us? Real- 
izing our own failure to measure up to 
the command of Christ, must we ever 
seek forgiveness for that failure? If so, 
can we fail to forgive our fellowmen— 
for their failures ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Marcus Barth, son of the world-fa- 
mous theologian, Karl Barth, is the au- 
thor of a new book, The Broken Wall, 
published by The Judson Press, as a 
study book of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, (see cover). Dr. Barth is a mem- 
ber of Chicago Presbytery. He is asso- 
ciate professor of New Testament in the 
Federated Theological faculty of the 
University of Chicago. Earlier he served 
as visiting professor of New Testament 
in Dubuque (Iowa) Seminary. The new 
book was written in preparation for a 
denomination-wide evangelism effort for 
American Baptists. The Ephesians study 
will serve as the basic text all across the 
church. 





* * * 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE. By Fred 
J. Denbeaux. Westminster Press. Philadel- 
phia. 94 pp., $1. 

This is another volume in the popular 
and useful Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary. The author, a professor at Wel- 
lesley College, deals with “the strange 
new world” of the Bible. He rightly 
pleads for a serious lay scholarship, sug- 
gesting how the tools of literary and his- 
torical criticism can help the reader who 
really wants to listen to the biblical wit- 
ness. A strong sense of the church guards 
against individualism without surrender- 
ing the responsibility of each Christian 
to hear for himself the redemptive Word 
of God that comes to his own time 
through the word of scripture. Instead 
of attempting a resumé of this witness, 
the author takes the main thread of the 
biblical narrative—the creation of the 
covenant bond and the recreation of that 
bond in Jesus Christ. Especially good is 
the discussion of ‘‘words” as the vehicle 
of understanding and revelation. Again, 
the joy and the risk of creatureliness 
under God are vividly illustrated through 
the Exodus story. 

This reviewer has only two questions. 
In emphasizing the difficulty of reading 
the Bible because of the nature of its 
involvement, is it not possible to overstate 
the difficulty ? Our author may reply that 
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the book’s purpose in stimulating discus- 
sion ought to be forgotten. Yet the first 
question suggests a second. About one- 
half of this short book is devoted to in- 
troductory considerations. Might it not 
be that the layman will be helped more 
by a relevant portrayal of the Bible’s total 
witness, as Suzanne de Dietrich tries to 
do in The Witnessing Community? 
Doubtless there is room for both ap- 
proaches. At any rate, Professor Den- 
beaux’s volume is a provocative and 
thoughtful book that will stimulate dis- 
cussion. And if it prompts the reader to 
pick up his Bible and to read the word 
for himself, this little volume will have 
achieved its author’s purpose. 


JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN. 


Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 
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How to Reach Group Decisions. Lambert 
J. Case. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1, 
paper. 

How to Conduct Religious Radio Pro- 
grams. James E. Kimsey. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. $1, paper. 

How to Build a Church Choir. 
H. Heaton. 
$1, paper. 

Understanding Judaism. Daniel L. Davis. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $3. 

An Introduction to the Books of the Old 
Testament. W. O. E. Oesterley & T. H. 
Robinson. Meridian Books, N. Y. $1.45, 
paper. 
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Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 


Safari of Discovery: The Universe of 
Albert Schweitzer. H. M. Phillips. Twayne 


Publishers, Inc., N. Y. $4. 
Critical Quackery. 


Theodore L. Shaw. 


Stuart Art Gallery, Inc., Boston, Mass. $1. 
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Marco Allegro. Doubleday & Co., Inc., N.Y. 
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In this exciting book, Dr. 
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bringing new inspiration and 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John S. Land, now in his 42nd year as 
pastor of the St. Charles Avenue church, 
New Orleans, La., has indicated his in- 
tention to resign as of next June 15. He 
says he is not retiring, but expects to 
enter into other service. 

R. D. Littleton, formerly of the Bay 
Street church, Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
become pastor of the Pryor Street church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

W. W. Glass, from Emporia, Va., to the 
First church, Box 107, South Boston, Va. 

Athol D. Cloud, from Oxford, Miss., to 
Box 566, Itasca, Texas. 

Joseph L. Auten, from Richmond, Va., 
to 139 Kenilworth Rd., Asheville, N. C 

Melvin H. Dillin, from Orlando, Fla., 
to Longmeadow Rd., Orange, Conn. 

George E. Myers, from Harrison, Ohio, 
to the Mena, Ark., church. 

Hubert J. Kaylor, from Wilmington, 
N. C., to the Sweetwater church, Hickory, 
N. C, 

James O. Speed, Jr., from Montgomery, 
Ala., to the First church, Alexander City, 
Ala. 

Robert E. Ford, Sarasota, Fla., has been 
called to the North Tampa, Fla., church. 

C. Groshon Gunn, Hot Springs, Ark., 
is serving as stated supply of the Central 
church, Little Rock, Ark., 2300 State St., 
while a pastor is being sought. 








Presbyterian U. P. USA 

C. Howard Wallace, from Cambridge, 
Mass., to 1874 Delhi St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Harvey M. McClellan, from Long Beach, 
Calif., to S. O. Q., U. S. Naval Hospital, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Gordon A. Lokey, who has served the 
Hollister, Mo., church as stated supply 
for several years, has been installed as 
pastor. 


DEATHS 

Roswell P. Henderson, 67, pastor of the 
Malden, Mo., church since 1942 (and 
earlier 1919-23) died in Malden Dec, 24. 
A minister-brother is T. Chalmers Hen- 
derson of St. Louis, Mo. 

George L. Robinson, 95, professor of 
Old Testament Literature at McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago, 1898-1939, died Dec 
17. 

William Warren Sweet, 77, widely 
known church historian and writer, died 
Jan. 3. 

John Branscomb, 53, 
of Florida, died Jan. 15. 

David Lee Williamson, Jr., 29, who was 
taking graduate work at the University 
of North Carolina, died Jan. 18 as a 
result of injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident near Hillsboro, N.C. A 
son of the D. Lee Williamsons of Anap- 
olis, Goias, Brazil, he was formerly as- 
sistant pastor of Central church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Watson S. Boyce, former Associate 
Reformed and United Presbyterian pas- 
tor, died Jan. 19 in Charlotte, N. C., after 
a short illness. At his retirement he was 
pastor in Edwards, Miss. 

Mrs. John Henry (Clara Evans) Law- 
rence, 82, missionary to India, 1901-40, 
died Jan. 12 in Duarte, Calif., following 
a long illness. Dr. Lawrence continues 
to make his home in Claremont where 
they have lived since 1940. 

R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Joseph J. Copeland, Second church, 

Knoxville, Tenn., is the Feb. 4-12 preacher 
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Methodist bishop 


for the annual Maryville College Febru- 
ary Meetings. 


SPEAKERS 

J. Carter Swaim, executive director of 
the National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of the English Bible, is one 
of the speakers at the State Pastors’ 
Conference of the Indiana Council of 
Churches at DePauw University, Feb. 
16-18. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the 
National Council of Churches, and 
Methodist Bishop S. U. Barbieri of Brazil 
will be the speakers at the Third Nation- 
al Conference of the Church Peace Mis- 
sion, of which John Oliver Nelson of the 
Yale Divinity School is chairman. The 
meeting will be held in Evanston, Ill, 
Apr. 20-23 on the theme. “The Word of 
God in the Nuclear Age.” 


U. S. CHURCH CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

David A. Huffines, Jr., Lillington, N. C., 
will become director of Christian educa- 
tion for the Synod of Alabama Mar. 1, 
1305 N. 25th St. 

Harold E. Fuller, Jr., Navy chaplain, 
will become director of educational ad- 
ministration on the Richmond staff April 
1. Before entering the ministry he was a 
public school teacher and administrator. 


U. P. USA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Roland T. Kamm, from Morrison, IIl., 
to Associate Field Director for the Synod 
of Ohio. 

Donald M. Hall, formerly of Phoenix, 
\riz., has become Associate Field Di- 
rector for the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

Margaret J. Patton, former Youth Cur- 
riculum Editor, has become Associate 
Editor of Hi Way. 

Evelyn C. Ferguson, former editor of 
Trailblazer and Stories, has been named 


to the executive staff of the Philadelphia 
board. 


MISSIONARIES’ ADDRESSES 

Joseph N. Farlow, 105 N. Chung Shan 
Rd., Sec. 2, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Pierre W. DuBose, Jr., Caixa Postal 132, 
Campina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil. 

John Marshall Guthrie, Caixa Postal 33, 
Coronel Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

Woodward D. Morriss, Jr., 48/2 Naka- 
jima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai Ku, Kobe 
Japan, 

C. J. McClendon, Avenida Aleman 73, 
Colonia Cuauhtemoc, Chilpancingo, Guer- 
ro, Mexico. 

E. A. J. Seddon, Jr., Avenida Lazaro 
Cardenas 2963, Colonia de los Arcos, 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico. 


MARRIED 

Charles J. Wood, retired, Middleport, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Ina Matthews Bullock, 
Southern Pines, N. C., were married 
December 11 in Southern Pines. 


DCEs’ NEW ADDRESSES 

Regional office, Alabama—Box 6027, 
Homewood Branch, Birmingham 9, Ala., 
March 1. 

Regional, Georgia—David B. Walthall, 
341-F Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 
8, Ga. 

Atlanta Presbytery, Archie C. Ray, 
341-F Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
8, Ga. 

MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Eeypr: L. Katherine Jacobsen, 
Chester Ave., Inglewood 3, Calif. 

SupAN: The Talmadge W. Wilsons, Star 
Route 1, Box 77, Shelton, Wash. 
STATED CLERKS 

Archie C. Smith, Box 594, Albany, Ga., 
has succeeded R. L. Forbis, Jr., as Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Southwest 
Georgia. 
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FLORA 


The Vardell Scholarships 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 








Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA, offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $890 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 

Second Semester begins January 26, 1959 

Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


Maxton, North Carolina 








QUEENS 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 
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